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ABSTRACT 



This study addresses two general questions: (1) Are 



there characteristic differences in the ways teacher candidates with 
high and low levels of self-confidence think about their roles as 
teachers? and (2) Are changes in self-confidence from progrcun entry 
to program exit likely to vary across individuals or across different 
facets of teaching? Because a self-confidence scale is included on 
both entry and exit program surveys, it was possible to examine the 
ways in which self-confidence changes. When responding to items in 
the self-confidence scale, teacher candidates are asked to describe 
the level of confidence they have in their ability to perform 15 
different teaching roles. The exit-level survey includes items 
focusing on career aspirations, personal goals in teaching, and 
educational beliefs. Findings indicated that: (1) candidates with a 
high level of self-confidence at program completion thought in 
distinctly different ways about careers in teaching than those with 
low self-confidence? and (Z> ail students gained confidence over the 
course of the program. It is suggested that enhancing self-confid'^'nce 
alters the ways in which teaching candidates think about their roles 
as teachers. (JD) 
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Relations Between Teacher Candidates* Self -Confidence 
and Orientations to Teaching 

The actions of teacher educators are often grounded in the implicit 
assumption that self-confidence i^ a necessary condition for success In 
teaching. Educators are likely to give differential attention, for example, to 
teacher candidates who convey low levels of self-confidence. Given the cocmon 
occurence of efforts to bolster teacher candidates* self-confidence, the 
research literature focusing on this personal attribute is surprisingly sparse. 

Most of the research in this general area has been cast in terms of 
candidates* concerns or anxieties about teachinf (e.g.. Coates & Thoresen, 
1976; Fuller & Brown, 1975). In a recent ERIC search, the authors were able to 
iaentify only two studies that focused on self-confidence as a variable of 
primary interest (Pigge & Marso, 1986; Tittle & Denker, 1981). Pigge and 
Marso, for example, showed that self-confidence steadily increased as teacher 
candidates moved through successive stages of their preparation programs. 

The study that serves as the focus of this report is part of an on-going 
program evaluation effort at Michigan State University (MSU) . In earlier 
analyses we observed that even though many of our candidates had relatively 
high levels of confidence at the time they entered one of MSU*s teacher 
preparation programs (West, 1986), there were substantial increases in 
self- confidence from program entry to program completion. The primary purpos 
of this study was to extend our earlier analyses to address two general 
questior' : (1) Are there char acteria^ tic differences in the ways teacher 
candidates with high and low levels of self-confidence think about their roles 
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as teachers?, and (2) Are changes in self-confidence from program entry to 
program exit likely to vary across individuals or across different facets of 
teaching? 

Methods and Procedures 

Michigan State's longitudinal program evaluation design includes 
questionnaire surveys of students at the time they enter a teacher preparation 
prograk, at the time they complete a program and soon after they begin their 
careers as teachers. Because a self-confidence scale is included on both the 

\ 

entry and exit surveys, it is possible to examine the ways in which 
self-confidence changes from program entry to program completion. Likewise, by 
examining differences in the ways candidates with high and low levels of 
confidence respond to other questions on the exit survey, it is possible to 
determine if there are meaningful relations between self-confidence and 
orientations to teaching at the time candidates finish their programs. 

Ins trumenta t ion : When responding to items in the self-confidence scale, 
teacher candidates are asked to describe the level of confidence they have in 
their ability to perform 15 different teaching roles (e.g., "maintaining active 
student participation in classroom tasks"). Responses are recorded on a 
5-point scale, where "1" indicates "little or no confidence" and "5" denotes 
"complete confidence." The scale has a high level of internal consistency. In 
analyses of both entry and exit level data, the coefficent alpha was .92. In 
this study, self-confidence scores were determined by computing an individual's 
mean level of response across the 15 items. 
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Measures of orientations to teaching on the exit* level survey Include Items 
focusing on career aspirations, personal goals In teaching, and educational 
beliefs. The most comprehensive measure Is the "MSU Educational Beliefs 
Inventory" (Freeman et al., 1982). The Inventory Includes 56 statements that 
provide a representative sample of educational beliefs within each of five 
general categories - beliefs about students, the curriculum, the social context 
of education, pedagogy, and teachers. The design of the Inventory Is somewhat 
unique In that a deliberate effort was made to keep lnter*ltem correlations 
low, thereby maximizing the domain of Independent beliefs that are sampled. 
Participants record their responses to each belief statement on a 5-polnt 
Llkert scale, where 1 - strongly disagree and 5 - strongly agree. 

Sample: Two groups of teacher candidates participated In this study. 
Members of both groups were enrolled In the ''Standard" teacher education 
program which may be characterized as the most traditional of the five programs 
MSU offers. The first group shall be referred to as the "exit- level sample.'* 
It Included 392 students who completed the exit survey during the final weeks 
of student teaching. Group two shall be referred to as the "longitudinal 
sample." This group of 89 teacher candidates completed parallel forms of the 
entry and exit surveys. The data provided by both samples were collected from 
fall, 1983 through spring, 1986. 

(1) Are there characteristtc differences I n the wavs students with high and low 
levelfl of self > confidenc e thtTiV about their rolAs as teachers? 
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As the first step in attempting to answer this question, two subgroups of 
"exit -level" students were identified. Individuals who scored above the 73rd 
percentile on the self-confidence scale were assigned to the "high confidence- 
group (n - 106); those who scored below the 27th percentile were assigned to 
the "low-confidence" group (n - 106). Chi-square tests were then us-^d to 
determine whether significant relations (alpha - .05) existed between teacher 
candidates' confidence levels and their responses to survey items focusing on 
orientations to teaching. To at least partially compensate for the inherent 
limitations in conducting a large number of ex post facto tests of this type, 
the descriptions that follow will be limited to three general findings that 
were supported by significant Chi-square tests across several different items. 

#1 Teacher candidates who had high levels of self-confidence at the time 
they completed their teacher preparation program thought about careers 
in teaching in distinctly different ways from their less -confident 
counterparts . 

Relative to members of che low-confidence group, a significantly higher 
proportion of high- confidence students reported that teaching was the only 
career they were considering at the time the exit-survey was conducted (47% vs. 
23%). And, as might be expected, a higher percentage said they were very 
confident they could find Jobs as teachers (62% vs. 28%). As the data 
summarized in Table 1 indicate, high confidence students also had more definite 
ideas about the Job characteristics they were looking for in teaching. When 
asked to describe how they would choose between two Job offers in teaching, 
candidates in the high confidence groups were more likely to say that salaries, 
opportunities for professional advancement, the affective/interpersonal climate 
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of the workplace, and the Intellectual stimulation of the workplace would serve 
as crltlal variables in deciding which offer to accept. In fact, the only job 
characteristics cited in the survey that the two groups viewed in similar ways 
were those focusing on geographical location. 



Insert Table 1 about here 

#2 Relative to their less confident counterparts, candidates who had high 
levels of confidence in themselves as teachers were more receptive to 
constructive feedback from others. 

When contrasted with students with low levels of self-confidence, members 
of the high- confidence group were far more likely to rate the quality of 
feedback they received from their college coordinators and supervising teachers 
as "exceptional"; low- confidence students were more likely to say the quality 
of feedback was "inadequate" (see Table 2). It is also interesting to note 
that a substantially higher proportion of high- confidence students said that if 
they had It to do over again, they would definitely enroll in the same teacher 
preparation program (57% vs. 27%). 



Insert Table 2 about here 

#3 The educational beliefs of candidates with high levels of 

self-confidence differed in many important ways from beliefs held by 
their less -confident counterparts. 

There were significanc differences (alpha - .05) in the ways the two groups 
responded to 17 of the 56 statements in thf^ "MSU Educational Beliefs Inventory" 
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(see Table 3). Some of these differences were striking. For example, whereas 
43% of the high- confidence candidates strongly agreed that, "The development 
and delivery of a lesson plan should always be guided by a clear statement of 
what students are expected to learn," only 18% of the students in the 
low- confidence group responded to the statement in this way. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

Although most of the significant differences summarized in Table 3 must be 
described in specific, rather than general terms, the analyses provided support 
for two important generalizations: 

#3a Teacher candidates with high .^,^els of self-confidence were more 
willing to hold teachers accountable for student learning: 

Relatfve to their low-confidence counterparts, candidates ir >he high 
self-confidence group were «Aore likely to "strongly agree" that ... 

Self -concepts and levels of academic achievement of individual 
students tend to conform to the expectations of their teachers 
(28% vs. 7%). 

- In even the most demanding subject areas acquisition of academic 
knowledge is or can be made interesting and appealing to everyone 
(46% vs. 15%). 

• Teachers are obligated to provide all students with the remediation 
necessary to achieve mastery of essential knowledge and skills 
(25% vs. 10%). 

• The most important measxire of a good teacher is that teacher's ability 
to enhance the academic achievement of students (21% vs. 3%). 

A higher proportion of candidates with high levels of self-confidence also 
"disagreed" or "strongly disagreed" that . . . 

9 
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Most gifted students can be best served In special schools or cent^^rs 
(62% vs. 45%). 



Evidence that candidates with high levels of self-confidence were more 
willing to hold teachers accountable for student learnl g was also derived from 
an analysis of responses to a multiple-choice Item focusing on attributions of 
student failures. Uhen asked to identify the most frequent source of students* 
academic failure, most members of the high confidence group (55%) cited 
shortcomings in the instruction provided by teachers. As shown below, the 
corresponding figure for the low- confidence group was only 37%. 



Item 



low 
confidence 



high 
confidence 



Which of the following do you believe is the 
most frequent source of academic failure? 

(a) students 'home background 

(b) students' lack of incellectual ability 

(c) students' indifference or lack of 

academic motivation 

(d) teachers' failure to consider the unique 

interests and abilities of students 

(e) teachers' failxire to use effective methods 

of teaching 



16.0% 



47.0 



18.2% 



27.3 

16.0 25.3 
21.0 29.3 
Chi -square - 9.75 (p - .04) 



#3b Menibers of the high self-confidence group expressed higher 
expectations for students and schools: 

Relative to their counterparts with low levels of self-confidence, teacher 
candidates with high levels of self-confidence were more likely to "strongly 
agree" chat . . . 
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All gchool-dged youngsters are capable of learning to accept 
responsibility for their own actions (41% vs. 22%). 

Schools can reduce racism among students (33% vs. 11%). 

Members cf the high- confidence group were also more likely to "strongly 
disagree" that . . . 

Only those students whose inttlllgance Is well above average are 
capable of learning advanced science and mathematics 
34% vs 15%). 

(2) Dg Chflngea in Levels of Self -Confidence Frn ^n Program Entry to ProgrAin 

CgBPlftlgn VflYY Arrrogg individuals or Arroa s D^ffArent Facets of Teachtny? 

(a) Calng in Confidence Across Different Fflget-a of TeAchlng: Are gains in 
confidence uniform across different areas of teaching or are candidates likely 
to gain more confidence in some facets of teaching than in others? Attempts to 
answer this question focused on members of Lhe longitudinal sample. First, 
individual gain scores (exit rating - entry rating) were derived for each item 
in the self-confidence scale. Dependent t* tests were then computed to 
determine if there were differential levels of change in ratings of 
self-confidence across the 15 areas of teaching cited in the scale. The 
results of these tests are summarized fn Table 4. 

Insert Table 4 about hera 

As the data in Table 4 indicate, there were significant gains in confidence 
across all of the 15 facets of teaching cited in the survey. In fact, the 
probability values for the dependent t statistic were less than .005 across all 
15 tests. Given the magnitude of these changes, it is meaningless to say that 
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gains In confidence varied In any substantial way across different facets of 
teaching. 

To gain a bet .er sense of the underlying dimensions of the self-confidence 
scale, a principal factor analysis (without rotation) was conducted. The 
results indicated that there Aras only om interpre table factor. Loadings on 
this factor were fairly unlf-^nn across all 15 items, ranging from .58 for 
"establishing effective working relations with students who have special needs 
(e.g., serious learning problems)** to .78 for **establishing a classroom 
environment in which students actively take responsibility for themselves and 
for others in the group.** Because this single factor accounted for 50% of the 
total variance, it may be reasonable to concepttialize confidence in oneself as 
a teacher as a general trait that influences the w^ys teachers think about 
their abilities across all facets of teaching. 

Gains in Confidence Across Individuals: Did all candidates gain confidence 
in themselves as teachers? As might be expected from the data presented in 
Table 4, almost ail students reported higher levels of self-confidence at the 
time they completed their programs than at program entxry. Only four of the 89 
members of the longitudinal sample reported lower levels of self-confidence at 
program exit than at program entry. And, all but one of these individuals had 
an unusually high score on the entry survey. About 70% of the sample gained at 
least one full point in confidence scores from program entry to program exit; 
more thar 90% gained at least one-half point. Bearing in mind that responses 
were recorded on a restricted 5-point scale, these differences have practical 
as well as statistical significance. 

The final question we attempted to answer was whether the gains in 
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self -corf Idenc^ were relatively uniform across Individuals In the sample. To 
address this question, vc determined the con elation between entry and 
exic-level confidence scores for the 89 Individuals in the longitudinal 
sample. Although statistically significant (alpha - .05), this correlation was 
surprisingly low (i - 0.20). In other words, there ^as only a modest 
relationship between a candidate's confidence level at program entry and at 
program completion. 

Va, therefore, decided to examine the relative gains In confidence for 
students who entered teacher preparation programs with high, moderate, and low 
levels of confidence as determined by their responses to the self -confidence 
scale on the entry sxirvey. As shown below, students who entered the teachi 
preparation program with relatively high levels of confidence scored only 
slightly higher on the exit survey than those who entered with moderate or low 
levels of confidence. However, It should be recognized that this pattern and 
the low entry-exit correlation reported earlier may be at least partially 
determined by the relatively low celling on the self-confidence scale. 



Entry Exit 

Confidence Level at Entry Means Means 

- Lot? (n - 24) 1.75 4.00 

- Moderate (n - 41) 2.52 3.94 
. High (n - 24) 3.94 4.27 



Concludlny Statement 
It Is Important to recognize that there are significant limitations in the 
external generallzablllty of these findings. One must also bear In mind that 
correlational data do not provide evidence of causality. Nevertheless, we 
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believe thet this study provides at le^sc soma evidence to suggest that efforts 
to enhance teacher candidates' self -confidence may have a wider sphere of 
Influence than most teacher educators are likely to acknowledge. In addition 
to enhancing a candld/ite's ability to execute classroom skills, Increases In 
self-confidence may also alter the ways candidates think about their roles as 
teachers. Our findings, for example, suggest that gains In self-confidence 
may: (a) Increase one's receptivity to feedback from others, (b) enhance one's 
willingness to hold teachers accountable for academic learning, and (c) 
encourage more optimistic views about students' potential for learning. To the 
extent that future research demonstrates that these and other relationships 
between self-confidence and orientations to teaching are causal, rather than 
correlational in nature, this line of inquiry is likely to have significant 
implications for teacher education. 



- mc 
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Tabl* 1 



Mlatfonship BttMMO L#v.l of S*lf -Canfld^K. md HatJnos of tho I«port«Kt cf Stltclod Job CharKtorittics 





Itm 


Group 


Critical 


High 


NadivJi or Low 




P 


1. 


Opportunity for Frofettional 


LOM-Confidtnrt 
High-Conf fdtnct 


30.5 


44.2X 
40.0 


41 .4X 
29.5 


9.88 


(.02) 


2. 


Salary/Frfngo Itntfitt 


LoM'Confldtnct 
Hfgh-Confidtnct 


12.5 
27.6 


55.8 
55.2 


31.7 
17.1 


10. SO 


(.01) 


3. 


mttlltct^l Stinsulatlon 
of Uorkolact 


Low-Confldtnct 
High-Confidanct 


19.2 
42.9 


55.8 
42.9 


25.0 
14.3 


14.20 


(.00) 


4. 


Afftctivt/lnttrpitrionil 
CliMtt of Work Flact 


LoM-ConfldtfCt 
Hfgh-Confidtnct 


33.7 
56.2 


47.1 
34.3 


19.2 
9.5 


11.44 


(.00) 



1 Sury«y p.rtfc<p«>t. -rt a.M, -If you art offtr«i tw, <«fftr«,t tt«:hin9 po.it.on., hoi. i«port»,t -ill «ch of 
th. following f.ctort b. in daciding which of th. two off.rt you will accept?- 



EntrlM in Tabl. 1 and all MbMquwit tabla. 



Tabl. 2 

LwMl of $.lf-Confi«lane. and R«:aptivity to FawiMck Fron Oth.rt 



It4 



Gro(4> Exceptional Exc.llant Adaquat. Inadequata 



1. HOW would you rata tha quality of . ^ « 27 Ai 11 «X 

fa^fcaclc you r«:.iy«l fro. your .OM-Conf idanc. 6.7% 54.3X 2r.« 

col 1.9. coordinator? High-Conf id««. 34.3 39.0 22-9 3.8 26.64 



HOH Mould yw. r.t. th. quality of 

fMdbacIt you r«:viv«l fro. your Lo. -Conf id««:. 23.8 44.8 8.1 

COop.r.tin9 t,«.*.' Migh-Conf id«K. 53.3 30.5 12.4 3.8 21.39 
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fable 3 



Relat^onshipt Bttwean Levels of Self -Confidence and EAicatfonal Mlfefa 



Ita« 



Group 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Neftner DUagrec 



Strongly 
DUagree 



1. Only thoae students whose 
intelKgence U well above 
average are capable of 
learning advanced scfence 
and Mtheaatfcs. 



LOM- Confidence 
Hfgh- Confidence 



2.9X 

1.0 



U.3X 
12.7 



67.6X 
52.0 



1S.2X 
34.3 



10.79 



(.01) 



All scliool*agad youngsters 
are capable of learning to 
accept respoaibility for 
their own actions. 



Low- Confidence 
High -Confidence 



21.9 
40.8 



46.7 
35.9 



10.5 
6.8 



19.0 
9.7 



1.9 
6.6 



14.21 



(.01) 



3. One of the liost effective 
ways for teachers to 
increase intivation is to 
stiMjlate coMpetition 
aaong students. 



Lou-Confidence 
High -Confidence 



1.9 
2.0 



13.3 
16.0 



35.2 
27.0 



43.8 

31.0 



5.7 
24.0 



15.31 



(.00) 



4. A variety of face- to- face 

intfractions with individuals 
froa diverse cultures will not 
necessarily promote under- 
standing and acceptance 
of those cultures. 



Low- Confidence 
High -Confidence 



2.9 
8.9 



54.3 
',2.6 



21.0 
15.8 



21.0 
21.8 



1.0 
10.9 



14.17 



(.01) 



5. Teachers should use the 
standards in evaluating the 
work of fill students 
in the class. 



Low- Confidence 
Nigh -Confidence 



5.8 
24.3 



23.3 
18.4 



17.5 
14.6 



48.5 
36.9 



4.9 
5.8 



14.23 



(.01) 



Self -concepts and levels of 
academic achievement of 
individual students tend 
to conform to the 
expectations of 
their teachers. 



Low-Confidence 
High -Confidence 



6.7 
27.5 



52.4 
36.3 



34.3 
31.4 



4.9 



16.65 



(.00) 



Tible 3 (Con't) 



Iti 



Group 



Strongly 
Agrte 



Agree Neither Oitegree 



Strongly 
OUegree 



In even the mt doMndir^ 
•reet, ecquftition of eoKtaic 
knoMledge U or can be aade 
interesting and appealing to 



LoM'Confidance 
High-Confidence 



U.7X 
4S.S 



51 .OX 
34.7 



18.6X 
12.9 



13.7X 
5.9 



2.0X 
1.0 



23.73 



(.00) 



Schools can reduce raciaa 
aanng studsnts. 



Loii*Confidsnce 
High-Confidence 



10.6 
30.7 



57.7 
46.5 



23.1 
20.8 



8.7 
2.0 



15.72 



(.00) 



9. Most gifted students can 
be best served in special 
schools or centers. 

10. Teachers should offer 
apecial encouragesMnt 
to girls to do utll in 
science and Mthenatics. 



Low*Confidance 
High-Confidence 



Low* Confidence 
High-Confidence 



7.8 
12.0 



19.2 
16.2 



32.0 
48.0 



35.6 
22.2 



47.6 
29.0 



42.3 
51.5 



8.7 
9.0 



2.9 
10.1 



3.9 
2.0 



8.43 



(.04) 



9.53 



(.05) 



11. lecause each group of students 
has a unique set of needs, 
teachers should develop 
different instructional Low-Confidence 
objectives for each claas. High -Confidence 



14.3 
26.5 



61.0 
4?. 2 



19.0 
15.7 



5.7 
15.7 



12.50 



(.01) 



12. Learning any subject is 
serious business; it 
doesn^t have to be fun. 



Low -Confidence 
High-Confidence 



1.0 
3.0 



15.5 
9.0 



21.4 
15.0 



52.4 
45.0 



9.7 
28.0 



13.59 



(.01) 



13. leachers are obligated to 

provide all of their atudenta with 

the reiiediation necesaary to 

achieve mastery of essential Low -Confidence 

knowledge and skills. High -Confidence 



10.0 
25.0 



55.0 
56.0 



30.0 
14.0 



5.0 
5.0 



12.26 



(.01) 
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Tablt 3 (Con*t) 



U. In general, the nore a 
tMcher knoMt about a 
•object, tha better able 
a/he ia to teach tha 
a«i>ject affectively. 

15. Tha Mat iaiportant 
a»aaure of a good teacher 
ia that teacher'a ability 
to enhance tha acactoic 
achi e vaaant of atudanta. 

16. Taachera with a preponderance 
of low incoa» atudanta ahould 
rely prinarily on teacher 
directed, whole group 
inatruction. 



Group 



Low* Confidence 
High*Confidence 



Low^ Confidence 
High Confidence 



Low-Conf id6iica 
High -Confidence 



Strongly 
Agree Agree 



15. 2X 
25.5 



3.0 
20.8 



52.4X 
35.3 



49.5 
43.6 



8.9 
8.1 



Neithar Diaagree 



17.U 
14.7 



33.7 
25.7 



38.6 
21.2 



14.3X 
19.6 



11.9 
7.9 



48.5 
54.5 



Strongly 
Diaagree 



1.0X 
4.9 



2.0 
2.0 



4.0 
16.2 



9.96 



(.04) 



15.75 



(.00) 



12.88 



(.00) 



17. The developa»nt and delivery 
of a leaaon pian ahould alwaya 
be guided by a clear atateaient 
of what atudanta are expected Low-Confidenca 
to leanu High -Confidence 



18.4 
43.0 



67.0 
48.0 



12.6 
7.0 



1.9 
2.0 



14.82 



(.00) 



ERIC 



Tablt 4 



Entry to Exit Caltu In Confld«nc« Across Different Facets of Teaching 







Mean 

Change 


t- 


5 

values 


1. 


MAxlalxlng st\id#nt undarstandlng of subject natter 


1.35 


11 


.38 


2. 


Deciding whet content to teach 


1.55 


12 


.63 


3. 


Designing lessons, units, and courses of study 


1.93 


12 


.98 


4 . 


Establishing effective working relations with 
studants vho com froa diverse backgrounds (e.g.. 
different social classes, races, or cultures) 


1.27 


10 


.74 


5. 


Establishing effective working relations with 
students who have special needa (e.g., serious 
learning problew. visually iapalred) 


1.27 


8 


84 


6. 


Establishing effective working relations with 
other teachers and school adalnlstrators 


1.02 


9 


.88 


7. 


Managing the claasrooa envlronaent In a way which 
alniaisos discipline probleaa 


1.40 


11 


19 


0 

0 . 


Establishing a claasrooa envlronaent In which 
students actively take responsibility for 
theaselves and othars In the group 


1.41 


11 


79 


9. 


Collecting and Interpreting Inforaatlon 
regarding studant naeda and achleveaents 


1.55 


11 


.20 


10 


Applying effective aathoda of teaching 

specific subjects such as reading and aatheaatics 


1.83 


13 


23 


11. 


Providing Instruction that addresses Individual 
needa and achleveaents 


1.54 


13 


01 


12. 


Making Instructional daclslons In a sound and 
dafenslble aanner 


1.83 


14 


71 


13. 


Motivating reluctant learners 


1.17 


11 


12 


14. 


Maintaining actlva studant participation In 
classrooa tasks 


1 25 


11 


60 


15. 


Idantlfylng the relatlva strengths and short- 
comings of your own classrooa perforaance 


1.21 


9 


53 



Survoy participants ware asked to rate their confidence In their ability to 
successfully perfora each teaching role on a 5*polnt scale, where l»little or no 
confldance. 2*soaa confidence, 3^Mdarate confidence. 4«hlgh confidence and S*coDpl«te 
confldance. 



Probabilities for all dependent t-values were .005 or lower. 
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